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want it and ought to have it are divisible mto three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Ts an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile wes! of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

‘he O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binz Communism 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie! 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Cc ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY, JUNE 15, 1874. 


From the Spirit of the Age. 
THE IDEAL IS THE REAL. 





“God never yet permitted us to frame a theory too beautiful for 
his power to make practicable.” 
Men take the pure ideals of their souls 
And lock them fast away, 
And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are fit for every day ! 
So counterfeits pass current in their lives, 
And stones they use for bread, 
And starvingly, and fearingly, they walk 
Through life among the dead, 
Though never yet was pure Ideal 
Too fair for them to make their Real! 


The thoughts of beauty dawning on the soul, 
Are glorious Heaven-gleams, 

And God’s eternal truth lies folded deep 
In all man’s lofty dreams : 

In thought’s still world, some brother-tie which bound 
The planets, Kepler saw, 

And, through long years, he searched the spheres, 
He found the answering law. [and there 

Men said he sought a wild Ideal, 

The stars made answer, “ It is Real !” 


Aye, Daniel, Howard, all the crowned ones 
That, star-like, gleam through time, 

Lived boldly out before the clear-eyed sun, 
Their inmost thoughts sublime ! 

Those truths, to them, more beautiful than day, 
They knew would quicken men ; 

And deeds befitting the millennial trust 
They dared to practice then,’ 

Till they who mocked their young Ideal, 

In meekness owned it was the Real. 


Thine early dreams, which came like ‘shapes of light,’ 
Came bearing prophecy : 

And Nature’s tongues, from leaves to quiring stars, 
Teach loving Faith to thee: 

Fear not to build thine eyrie in the heights 
Where golden splendors lay : 

And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul, 
In simple faith alway, 

And God will make divinely Real 

The highest forms of thine Ideal. 


THE HUMILITY OF GOD. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N 

HE fact that Christ was “meek and low- 

ly ” demonstrates that meekness and low- 
liness have no necessary connection with sin and 
unworthiness. Christ was without sin ; and if 
he was humble it was not because he had been 
a sinner, or had done any thing to be ashamed 
of or that needed criticism. What then was 
the exact nature of his meekness and lowliness? 
If we examine his record, we shall very easily 
discover that one of the main points of his 
testimony both by word and deed—the point 
that was with him one of the greatest practical 
importance—was his subordination to his 
Father. He would not stand in any position 
that implied independence. He was jealous of 
any manifestation of honor given to himself 
that did not recognize the Father as above him 
and the source of his power. When a young 
man said to him, “Good Master, what good 
thing shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” 
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he said unto him, “ Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is God.” ‘The 
young man might have said to him, “You cer- 
tainly are good ;” but he would not tolerate 
any mention of his own goodness addressed 
directly to himself. His subordination to the 
Father was his manifestation of humility. 


We may, however, go farther back in analy- 
zing humility, and assume that the Father him- 
self is truly meek and lowly. Here there is 
not only no sin to be humble for, but no sub- 
ordination. On what ground is the Father 
meek and lowly, who is above all ? We answer, 
that the very essence of meekness and lowli- 
ness is ¢he love of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth about ourselves. And we 
may be sure that the Father who is the source 
of truth, is in himself the final and perfect rep- 
resentative of the love of the truth in regard to 
himself, and is therefore the most meek and 
lowly being in the universe. The love of the 
truth about ourselves, will make us meek and 
lowly in all conditions. If we conform our- 
selves to the truth, not desiring to be greater 
than we are, so far we are on a level with the 
Father and the Son and the heavens, and with 
all that have ever been meek and lowly in 
heart. ‘The Father is in one situation, the Son 
in another, and the angels and the Primitive 
Church are a great way above us in holiness 
and knowledge ; so in the visible church there 
are gradations of experience and spiritual at- 
tainment ; but all, from leaders to the smallest 
child, can have love of the truth, and can con- 
form themselves to the truth, and not seek to 
be greater than they are—and this is humility. 
But when children forget that there is anybody 
wiser than themselves, and choose to be _ inde- 
pendent, that is a refusal to recognize the 
truth—they are thinking of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think—living and 
acting a lie. That is pride, the opposite of 
the meekness and lowliness of God. The 
great Father himself is more like a little child 
than those children that love to be independent. 
He could truly say to them, “I am more hum- 
ble than you are, and if I were in your place, 
I would submit. ‘There is nothing in my heart 
that would make me set up my will against a 
superior ; I would submit, and love to do it.” 
That is what the Father could say sincerely, and 
that is what the Son really said and did—and 
that is the only noble way to do. 


PRIVATE VS. PUBLIC ENTER- 
PRISE. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 
ROM our earliest recollection to today’s 
paper, the public journals have had their 
strictures and criticisms upon the short-comings 
and inefficiency of the public servants. And 
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there is justice and truth for their foundation, 
even when taken with grains of allowance on — 


account of partisan and personal interests ; 
for it is a notorious fact that the servants of 
the public are slow-moving, even when not cor- 
rupt, and that when they perform a duty as 
faithfully as men do acting for themselves, itis 
always at a greater outlay of capital and labor. 
Official characters from the beginning and 
through all history, with the exception of the 
few divinely-elected and inspired, have been of 
about the same genus: if their unfaithfulness 
has not always been the same in degree, it has 
been of the same kind. 


To our mind the whole trouble lies in the 
impossibility of uniting the public and private 
interest in the same person, except on totally 
different conditions from those which society 
now furnishes. What rational ground is there 
for expecting that one man, or ten men taken 
from a body intensely selfish, and of course 
having their own ends to subserve in all that 
they do, will, or can even, faithfully perform a 
public duty for any great length of time? A 
strange compound certainly—a man wholly 
for himself and wholly for the public. The 
one must extinguish the other: and history 
shows which has been the extinguisher—it has 
been the personal interest. 


In the light of history all the attempts to 
patch up er lubricate the present machinery of 
society, so that the interests of the whole shall 
be properly cared for, appears fully as absurd 
as the attempts at the solution of the quadra- 
ture of the circle, or, to set going a self-moving 
perpetual motion. There seems at the present 
time to be quite a movement by the leading 
journals in favor of substituting private in- 
stead of governmental enterprise. But this 
looks like an abandonment of the idea that 
there are certain general interests which can 
not be properly cared for without the aid of 
men acting in a public capacity. How ten 
thousand different interests and schemes are 
to be carried on without clashings and cross 
movements, and are to bring about that state 
of perfect harmony and justice which all true 
men must desire, history has not informed us, 
neither do modern schemers offer any thing at 
all adequate to that end. Instead of trying to 
untie that Gordian knot—perfect harmony and 
justice springing from every person seeking his 
own—we prefer to cut the knot at once ; 4. 4, 
abolish all private interests, and make the pub- 
lic interest major—thus making all men public 
characters. 

And this can be done; the private must be 
extinguished by the public interest, before men 
need expect much happiness for the world. 
However wide the chasm between selfishness 
and the public spirit may be in the human 
breast, yet we do know that it can be passed ; 
we know that Christ has bridged it, he is the 
way and the bridge. We ask that man who 
says that the public interest can never swallow 
up selfishness and private interest, What is 
your faith in Christ worth, and upon what do 
you base your hopes of harmony in heaven? 
For our own part, we see happiness and free- 
dom in store for all who transfer themselves 
from private to the public service. And in- 
stead of complaining of the preponderance of 








private enterprises at the present time, we may 
make it a matter for encouragement; for thus 
is the old frame-work of government weakened, 
and its sickly soul, half public, half private, 
will be overcome by the spirit of the gospel— 
the community spirit, which will model for 
itself a new and healthy organization. 


THE SECOND ADVENT: 
OR, 


WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 

[A treatise by the late ALpHzus Crossy, eminent Professor of 


Philology and author of many Greek Text Books ; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850.] 





Five methods have been attempted of evading 
the force of the declaration in v. 34: (1.) by ex- 
tending the sense of “generation,” (2.) by limiting 
the application of “these things,” (3.) by objecting 
to the translation “be fulfilled,” (4.) by denying 
that any thing in the preceding part of the dis- 
course refers to Christ’s Second Coming, properly 
so called, and (5.) by resorting to a double sense. 
Let us consider these methods in their order. 


1. It is said that the “word ‘generation’ does 
not necessarily mean ¢he men of one age, or those 
living at one time, but may signify in general a 
race or kind of men, and that sometimes it even 
denotes simple 4ir¢h. Thus we find the expres- 
sions, ‘O generation of vipers,’ Mat. iii. 7, etc.; 
‘Ye are a chosen generation,’ 1 Pet. ii.g; ‘The 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ.’ Mat. i. 1, 
By ‘this generation,’ therefore, may be meant ¢he 
viperous race of the Fews or the chosen class of 
believers. To one who examines only the English 
version, this may seem very plausible, from the va- 
rious senses which our word “ generation ” admits ; 
but it loses all its force when we come to an ex- 
amination of the original Greek. We then find, 
that, in our version, the word “generation ” is un- 
fortunately employed to translate no fewer than 
four Greek words. Three of them, geunéma, 
genos, genesis, would always be better translated by 
other words, as indeed they always are except in the 
three expressions above given ; where the original 
might have been expressed more precisely and hap- 
pily as follows: “O progeny, or brood, of vipers,” 
“Ye are achosen race, or class,” “The book of 
the xativity of Jesus Christ.” The fourth word, 
genea, properly translated generation, occurs in the 
New ‘Testament no fewer than forty-two times, 
and in all these appears to signify genéradzion in its 
more common and limited sense, never having the 
large general sense of race or kind. The expres- 
sion “this generation” occurs in the Gospels alone 
no fewer than ezgh¢een times, and always with the 
sense the men of this age, or those now living. 
E. g. ‘*Whereunto shall I liken this generation ?” 
Mat. xi. 16; “All these things shall come upon 
this generation,” Mat. xxiii. 36 ; ‘“ Shall rise up in 
the judgment with this generation,” Luke xi. 32. 


2. It is said that “ by ‘these things,’ in v. 34, we 
are to understand only a part of the before-men- 
tioned events, namely, those which preceded or 
were connected with the destruction of Jerusalem.” 
But is not this a strange, arbitrary, and unwarranta- 
ble limitation of the expression “ a// these things,” 
—especially when the things are so closely con- 
nected, and those which upon this supposition are 
excluded immediately precede, while those that are 
included are more distant? Must not the pronoun, 
unless well indoctrinated, be sadly puzzled to know 
how to distinguish and separate the things to 
which it is to refer? In Luke, the form of ex- 
pression is even more obsolete. 


Luke xxi. 31, ‘‘So likewise ye, when ye see these 





things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God 
is nigh at hand. (32) Verily I say unto you, This gen- 
eration shall not pass away, till ALL be fulfilled.” 

This limitation of “all these things” has, in the 
minds of some, been sustained by a false view of 
v. 33. This verse makes a distinction between 
signs or preliminaries, and result or consumma- 
tion. The result is expressed impersonally, ‘‘it is 
near,” 2. é., in general, the consummation is near; 
for no particular event has been expressed, to which 
“it” can grammatically refer. Now the important 
question is, where the line is to be drawn between 
the signs or preliminaries, “all these things,” and 
the result or consummation., “it.” Some say that 
the signs close with v. 28, and that the events in 
vv. 29-31 constitute the consummation; in other 
words, that the events preceding and connected 
with the destruction of Jerusalem are represented 
as signs of a far distant coming of Christ to judg- 
ment. To this view there are objections which ap- 
pear to me insuperable. 


(a) The events mentioned in the verses next pre- 
ceding are those to which “these things” would 
most naturally refer. 


(4) “Immediately,” in v. 29, implies a very close 
sequence. Can an event which will happen in less 
than forty years be said to be followed zmmediutely 
by oue which is thousands of years distant? And 
besides, no mention has been made in the preced- 
ing verses of the destruction of Jerusalem itself, 
but only of preliminaries to that destruction. That 
“the holy place,” in v. 15, does not mean the tem- 
ple, but the immediate neighborhood of the city, 
which was accounted holy ground, is evident both 
from the parallel passage in Luke, “when ye shall 
see Jerusalem compassed with armies,” and also 
from the advice to flee, which was appropriate to 
the commencement rather than the close of the 
siege. 

(c) A sign, and one of the first rank, is expressly 
mentioned in v. 30. 


(2) The events in vv. 29—31 evidently constitute 
the preparation for the consummation, rather than 
the consummation itself. The coming and gather- 
ing introduce, but do not in themselves constitute, 
the grand final result. 


(e) The parallel passage in Luke expressly pre- 
sents the coming of Christ, and the events imme- 
diately preceding, as preliminaries to the “ redemp- 
tion ” of the saints, and the establishment of “ the. 
kingdom of God.” And here it will be observed, 
that, in the last verse, the “it” of Matthew and 
Mark is explained in Luke, not by the coming of 
Christ itself, but by the kingdom of God, which 
that coming was to introduce. 

Luke xxi. 25, “And there shall be signs in the sun, 
and in the moon, and in the stars ; and upon the earth 
distress of nations, with perplexity; the sea and the 
waves roaring ; (26) Men’s hearts failing them for fear, 
and for looking after those things which are coming on 
the earth: for the powers of heaven shall be shaken. 
(27) And then shall they see the Son of man coming in 
a cloud, with power and great glory. (28) And when 
these things begin to come to pass, then look up, and 
lift up your heads: for your redemption draweth nigh. 
(29) And he spake to them a parable: Behold the fig- 
tree, and all the trees ; (30) When they now shoot forth, 
ye see and know of your own selves that summer is now 
nigh at hand. (31) So likewise ye, when ye see these 
things come to pass, know ye that the Aingdom of God 
is nigh at hand. 

Do not these considerations, and a comparison 
of v. 33 in Matthew with v. 31 in Luke, show con- 
clusively that by “‘all these things,” in Matthew, 
are meant all the events just before mentioned ; 
and that by “it” is meant that glorious consum- 
mation, called in Luke “kingdom of God,” which 
these events were to usher in with such awful 


pomp ? 


And here it may be remarked, that this com- 
parison with Luke recommends our version 7¢ zs 
near or nigh, in Matthew and Mark, rather than Ae 
is near, or nigh, which some have given. 


Besides 
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it is certainly more natural to compare a time or an 
event to “summer,” than a person. 

3. It is said that “genétaz expresses only the 
commencement of the events before predicted, and 
should have been translated de fulfilling rather 
than de fulfilled.” Tothe Greek scholar the re- 
mark is needless, that this change would confound 
the use of the aorist and present tenses, and would 
violate one of the most familiar and uniform laws 
of the language. The adoption of such a change 
would make dire havoc with our version. To ad- 
duce but a single example, let us make the experi- 
ment upon Mat. v. 18, where the form of expres- 
sion, in the original, is precisely the same as here: 
—* Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till all de fu- 
filling !” 

4. It is said that “nothing in the preceding part 
of the discourse refers to Christ’s Second Coming, 
properly so called, which is an event still future ; 
but language appropriate to this second and still 
future coming was employed by Christ to describe 
his providential coming for the destruction of Jeru- 
salem.” But, if such language as is here employed 
does not denote Christ’s Second Coming, is there 
any language in the Bible that does? If vv. 29-31 
signify merely the destruction of Jerusalem, why 
may not all the similar expressions in the New 
Testament? To make but a single comparison, 
how can any one, without the aid of a new revela- 
tion, pronounce that, of the two following passages, 
the one refers to the destruction of Jerusalem and 
not to the Second Advent, but the other to the 
Second Advent and not to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ? 


Mat. xxiv. 30, “ Then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” 


Rev. i. 7, “ Behold, he cometh with clouds ; and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him: and 
all kindreds of the earth shal] wail because of him.” 

If there are no predictions of any coming of 
Christ subsequent to the second, and no predic- 
tions of this stronger than such as were fulfilled at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, is it not quite gratui- 
tous, not to say idle, to anticipate any further 
coming? 

5. It is said that “these predictions of our Lord 
respecting his coming have a double sense. In their 
primary and lower sense, they refer to his coming 
for the destruction of Jerusalem, and were conse- 
quently fulfilled within the specified time ; but in 
their secondary and higher sense, they refer to his 
final coming to judgment, and are consequently 
still unfulfilled.” A plea like this it is always diffi- 
cult to know how to meet. It takes the whole sub- 
ject out of the region of sunshine, and carries it 
into a land of mist and mirages and double vision, 
where our notions of identity are confounded, and 
where we are unable to distinguish substance from 
shadow, and fact from fancy. Still it may not be 
amiss to make one or two obvious suggestions. 

The doctrine of a double sense is itself either 
reasonable or absurd, according to the sense in 
which it is understood. That the words of the 
prophets and other inspired writers were sometimes 
true ina higher sense than they themselves con- 
templated, I can not doubt. But does not this 
necessarily imply imperfection of knowledge in 
them? And can any thing like this be attributed 
to the Savior? Can we suppose it possible that 
his words had a higher sense than he himself con- 
templated? Or is it any less presumptuous and 
absurd to suppose, that, in an apparently direct 
answer to a direct and most important inquiry, 
knowing fully “the end from the beginning,” he 
yet spake of two entirely distinct events, the one 
within forty years, and the other thousands of years 
distant, as if they were one and the same event, ex- 
pressly’ declaring that all would be fulfilled in the 
course of the generation then living, and adding 





the solemn assurance, “ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away,”— 
and all this when the more distant event was the 
one especially contemplated in the question, and 
to which the answer appears equally to have spec- 
ial reference? What is incredible, if this can be 
believed ? 


Besides, if the expression “all these things,” in 
v. 34, refers to the things which had just been pre- 
dicted, and our Savior had just predicted his Sec- 
ond Coming, what difference can it possibly make, 
how many other things he had also predicted? 
Must not this, at all events, be included? Whether 
we suppose his predictions to have had two or 





trifle toward lightening the burdens of the parents, he 
must go to work. The nutritious food, the regular rest, 
the warm clothing, the intellectual and moral influences 
which should surround him during the years of his 
physical and mental growth and development, are, under 
the system of parental control, which assumes the right 


| of every parent to the services of his child, often wo- 


fully wanting, and of necessity so, even where the pa- 
rent does his best, to say nothing of the frequent in- 
stances of indolent or intemperate parents. Take a 


| single instance from real life, for which we can personally 


twenty senses, whether he spoke of two comings | 


or two hundred, did not the comprehensive words 
“all these things” (or “all,” according to Luke) 
include the whole? Were these words mere cod- 
webs, that caught the minor events, but suffered 
the great ones to break through ? 


I see therefore no way of avoiding the conclu- 
sion, that our Savior expressly and most solemnly 
declared, just before his death, that the generation 
then upon the earth would not pass away, before 
the grand event of his Second Coming. 


Such are the proofs of our third proposition. 
Such are the words of our Savior himself,—words 
which, I need not say, must be true, and must be 
true in the very sense which he contemplated. Wf 
we have understood them aright, here is an end of 
all controversy. But can we have essentially mis- 
understood them? If we can not understand such 
plain intimations and explicit declarations respect- 
ing the simple matter of time, what hope is there 
of understanding the Scriptures at all? how do we 
know that they teach any thing whatever respect- 
ing a second coming of Christ? There is one test, 
however, which remains to be applied. How did 
the Apostles understand these words of their Mas- 
ter? What expectations did they found upon them? 
If their interpretation was manifestly the same 
with ours, there can be no longer any doubt of its 
accuracy. This brings us to our fourth proposition. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


It is an unpleasant thought that thousands of 
children are left without parental care, and are 
obliged to starve or earn their livelihood by hard 
manual labor; and still more unpleasant to reflect 
on the little interest that many parents seem to 
take in the future welfare of their children. The 
following from the American Artisan, gives an in- 
sight into the present state of things, which if true, 
is a revelation quite appalling. The writer after 
commending a law lately enacted by the New 
York State Legislature for the protection of fac- 
tory children, goes on to say: 


“The children of to-day, will constitute the nation of 
twenty years to come. As the nation sows in this re- 
gard, so will it also reap. Tf it is left to the ignorance, 
incompetence, or selfishness of parents to shape the ,fu- 
ture of their children, the result will tell upon the im- 
mediate and remote future. Of course, it is not meant 
here, that all parents are ignorant, incompetent, or sel- 
fish. Among the wealthy and middle classes, there is 
probabiy no lack of ability and affectionate inclination 
to do every thing that is in the judgment of the parent 
for the best good of the child. But hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are born to parents, who have no 
more idea of what should be done for their children, 
than the children themselves, and who can not even 
provide for them comfortable food, shelter, and clothing, 
to say nothing about any kind of mental culture. Such 
parents—too many of them—regard their children dur- 
ing early infancy with a mixture of instinctive affection, 
and a sort of property interest, the latter based on 
the prospective value of the services of the child. As 
soon as he has strength to begin to earn in any way a 


vouch. A woman with four children, and a husband 
who has been for several years completely disabled by 
chronic disease, maintains, or seeks to maintain, the 
family by going out washing. The children range be- 
tween five and twelve years of age. Their place of 
abode is but little better than a pig-sty, yet those child- 
ren either remain in it from morning till night, or run out 


, into the filthy adjacent alleys to play with other poor 





little neglected tatterdemalions like themselves. The 
miserable slave of a mother does the best she can—all 
she can. She earns, when she is well, six to seven dol- 
lars per week. One dollar per day, to house, and feed, 
and clothe, and care for in sickness, six persons, one of 


| whom is a constant invalid! Say nothing of educa- 


tion, the State provides for that, 7f the children are not 
too poor to avail themselves of it. In this case, the 
eldest must remain at home with the sick father and the 
smaller children. They have but coarse and unnu- 
tritious food. They look pinched and wan and un- 
unhealthy. Their blood is impoverished. They are 
not even the shadows of what children ought to be. 
They do not work in factories, yet if they could do some- 
thing by which they might have a little more or a little 
hetter food, perhaps it would be better for them, not- 
withstanding the repugnance entertained by the public 
to the working of children of tender age. This is not 
a case of “hard times,” exceptional financial crises. It 
is a case of al/ times, which will stand as a type of 
thousands, with which any person can acquaint himself 
if he will only take the trouble. All the evils to which 
juvenile or infantile factory operatives are subjected, 
arise not from the hard-heartedness and greed of cor- 
porations and overseers, but from a system of society 
which says to the parent, “you must support your 
children or they must want.” Not very long ago so- 
ciety used to say to the parent, “you must educate your 
children, or they must remain in ignorance ;” but socie- 
ty found that that did not pay; that the parent had after 
all, but a comparatively short and unimportant interest 
in the future of the child ; that society would soon have 
to take him, good or bad, and Ais children and children’s 
children, good or bad, and that it would be sound policy 
to try to make the most of him. So we have public 
schools, free to such as can and will attend them, but as 
far as affording to the masses that general intelligence 
and moral training necessary to the people of a repub- 
lic, they are a delusion anda sham. Large, well-con- 
structed and contrived school edifices, accomplished, 
experienced, and enthusiastic teachers, in short any thing 
and every thing that can be done in the way of educa- 
tional facilities, goes for nothing, or next to nothing, 
with that very large proportion of our children whose 
parents are in such circumstances that the children 
either can not go to school at all, or have to leave 
school to earn their bread, when they have just fairly 
begun to learn to read. Tn short, it is the right of every 
child to be well-fed, clad, sheltered, and instructed, and 
this should never be imperiled by the misfortunes or the 
vices of the parents, any further than the inevitable in- 
heritance of parental, mental, and physical characteris- 
tics. If the parents can not, or do not properly pro- 
vide for the necessities of the children, the State should 
do it, and the child raised by the State could be and 
should be made to pay for the outlay when old enough 
to work. This would be virtually compelling every 
child to educate himself. The services of the child now 
belong to the parent, till the former is one and twenty 
years of age, and it is supposed that these services are 
sufficient to reimburse the parent for the cost of his 
maintenance during the years of infancy and childhood. 
Undoubtedly, every healthy child could, with judicious 
management, be well cared for, and receive an educa- 
tion sufficient for all the duties of business and of good 
citizenship, and pay for it all himself, by or before the 
age of twenty-one years, and his usefulness as a citizen, 
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and asa parent of future children, would afterward a 
hundred-fold reward the society which fostered him. 

“The law for the protection of factory children is 
good, if we say nothing of the question as to where the 
poor things are to get bread, if they can not work for it ; 
the public schools are good as far as they go; every 
thing is good which shows that the public is gradually— 
very gradually—awakening to the truth that the children 
are the wards of the State, and are to be intrusted to 
the parents just so long as the latter can and will take 
care of them, and no longer.” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpen, EpirTor. 


MONDAY, F¥UNE 15, 1874. 


THE GREAT VAMPIRE. 





F we were asked to preach a sermon, the sub- 

ject of the discourse should be—SELFISHNESS. 
Nine-tenths—nay ten-tenths of human woes, be 
they spiritual, mental or physical, have their origin 
here. Selfishness is the vampire that is weakening 
our nation. Take our word for it, ’tis this that lies 
at the bottom of all yourtroubles. Selfishness causes 
your anguish of heart; separates you from friends 
that you love ; destroys your peace of mind ; makes 
your son insane ; makes your husband a drunkard ; 
furrows your brow with care and grief, and makes 
yours a household of discord ind confusion. The 
insatiable monster! the demon—the bane of our 
existence! It transforms god-like men into devils 
incarnate. It tramples on the poor ; oppresses the 
needy; corrupts the wealthy. Every downfall, 
every affliction, every dire disaster and every ap- 
palling crime, are rooted and grounded in selfish- 
ness. Itis for this men lie, steal, and kill. It is 
for this men are jealous, covetous and niggardly. If 
we desire to banish poverty from the land; if we 
would see the wretched happy; if we would see 
the mourner laugh; if we would see an end to 
crime; see the afflicted comforted ; see jealousy re- 
placed by forgiveness; cruelty by mercy; covet- 
eousness and niggardliness by charity ; smallness 
of heart by largeness of heart; let us make it our 
daily prayer that selfishness may be weeded from 
the human heart. When this prayer is answered, 
we shall find “the tabernacle of God is with men 
and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them and be 
their God. And he shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, nei- 
ther sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain ; for the former things are passed away.” 
That will be the Great Millennium. 


“ WHAT IS YOUR AUTHORITY?” 


Oscar.—I have been studying your Community 
for sometime. In many things I feel convinced 
that your views and practices are much higher and 
better than those of ordinary society; but I must 
confess that I have still some difficulty in seeing 
the soundness of your Social Theory. 

Gerard.—W hat is there about that which troubles 
you ? 

Oscar.—Your theory is undoubtedly calculated to 
destroy selfishness, and it seems to work smoothly ; 
but I don’t find any thing in the Bible which com- 
mands or even sanctions having wives and hus- 
bands incommon. There is no account of the Bi- 


ble men and women, even the best of them, having 


done so. 

Gerard.—l\t is true that the Bible men and women 
did not live exactly as we do. On the contrary, 
Christ, Paul, and many others did not even marry 
one woman in the ordinary fashion, and Paul said 





it was good for a man not to touch a woman. Is 
this the difficulty you meet ? 

Oscar.—Precisely. How do you get over that 
point? What is your authority for doing as you 
do? Itseems to me you take a great responsi- 
bility on yourselves in breaking over the rules of 
marriage as you have. | 

Gerard.—Have you ever studied our views about 
the Second Coming of Christ ? 

Oscar.—You have published plenty of articles 
on that subject, and in studying your writings I 
read a good many of them; but I got a little tired 
of the subject after a while and have n’t read them 
lately. I don’t mean any disrespect to the articles ; 
they were well written enough, but if the Second 
Coming did take place as you claim, the event was 
so long ago that I don’t see the importance of dis- 
cussing it so much now. Allow that it did occur 
as you say, what has that to do with your Social 
Theory? 

Gerard.—Every thing to do with it. If you really 
care to listen I will state it to you as clearly as I 
can. 

Oscar.—I shall like very much to hear you. 


Gerard.—If you study the Bible as a whole, the 
plainest thing presented to your mind is, that God 
has been dealing with men all these centuries on 
an intelligent plan. He has a definite programme 
which he has given us in the Bible so that we 
may, if we will, codperate with him. First he took 
the Jewish nation and, after training it for gen- 
erations and disciplining it tremendously, had what 
we might call an examination with graduating 
exercises for that class. Christ himself and his 
chosen associates taught the last generation of the 
Jewish class and announced the time and circum- 
stances of their examination. They also pro- 
claimed that after the examination or judgment of 
the Jews, at the time of Christ’s Second Coming 
for that purpose, the school would be continued for 
the sake of the Gentiles for generations to follow, 
and that at length there should be a final judgment 
at which all should be rewarded or punished ac- 
cording to their works. I have no doubt all this 
is familiar to your mind. 

Oscar.—You speak of ¢wo examinations or judg- 
ments. I have always thought of the Judgment 
Day as one single time or transaction. 

Gerard.—That is the popular idea, but the Bible 
teaches differently. In the twentieth chapter of 
Revelation the judgment of mankind is unequivo- 
cally described as divided into two parts. Read 
that chapter and also the sixth when you have leis- 
ure, and you will be convinced on this point. Well, 
this being the fact, you will see at once that our 
present position in the programme we spoke of is 
very different from what it would be if there were 
but one judgment and we should assume either 
that the final judgment is past as the Universalists 
hold, or that the Second Coming with its accom- 
panying judgment is yet future, as all the world 
holds. To really understand and apply the instruc- 
tions of the Bible to our case we must know what 
our position in the programme is. Forty years ago 
Mr. Noyes had his attention drawn to this subject 
in his study of the Bible, and he found the proof 
overwhelming that Christ appointed his Second 
Coming for the first judgment at or about the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. You will see by 
the articles we are now publishing that Prof. Crosby, 
the great Greek scholar, proves the same thing con- 
clusively. Still there is, as I have said, another 
judgment before the world; therefore we are living 
between the two judgments. If you admit this to 
be true, let me ask what you think the Bible 
teaches as to our duty in that position ? 

Oscar.—I don’t believe I can tell you, never 
having thought of it in that way. I don’t remem- 
ber that it has many instructions for such a posi- 
tion. It occurs to me, though, that if the Second 





Coming is really past, the instructions to the Jew- 
ish Churches just before their judgment would not, 
so far as they relate to external conduct, be so 
appropriate for us in our position. 

Gerard.—Just so. Christ told his disciples that 
his Second Coming would take place during the 
lifetime of some of them, before that generation 
should pass away, etc., and they evidently believed 
him for they taught everybody that the time was 
short. It follows, as you say, that the instructions 
given them in regard to social and domestic af- 
fairs were not such as would be given where it was 
intended to establish a true and lasting form of so- 
ciety on this earth. Their time was indeed short, 
and they did not allow external matters of any kind 
to distract their minds from the watching for the 
“coming of the Lord” of which Pau) and others 
so constantly reminded them. They sold their 
property and distributed the proceeds to any. of 
the believers who lacked, expecting it would last as 
long as they had need of it. Those even who 
were held as slaves were content to remain so un- 
til the great day arrived. It is plain, then, that 
many of the instructions given the Jews were not 
intended for our guidance standing where we do in 
the programme. 


Oscar.—I admit that, but I do not see that we 
are much nearer a defense of your present social 
position after al] you have said. Granting that 
Paul’s saying, “It is good for a man not to touch a 
woman,” was intended only for those Jews, how 
does that sanction your practices ? Where does the 
Bible authorize you to have wives in common? The 
believers at the day of Pentecost had their property 
in common, and set a good example in brotherly 
love, but they did’nt do so with their wives. There 
is a big difference. 

Gerard.—Now we are getting at the matter. 
Just here I must state what is, perhaps, the bold- 
est point in our whole position. Refer to your 
Bible again and you will see that it predicts the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Dan. 
2: 44. Isa. 25: 6-9. Christ prayed, “ Thy king- 
dom come ; thy will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven.” We believe, and have confessed to 
the world, that our movement is the beginning of 
that kingdom. If it is so, then those sayings in 
the Bible which are descriptive of the Kingdom of 
Heaven are what we should now try to realize. 
For instance, Christ said, “In the Kingdom of 
Heaven they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage.” With us, then, there should be no marry- 
ing or giving in marriage, for Christ will certainly 
govern his kingdom on earth on the same principle 
that he governs in heaven. What then, must we 
be Shakers ? No. Christ prayed that a// believers 
might be one, even as he and the Father are one. 
His unity with the Father is defined in the words, 
“ All mine are thine, and all thine are mine.” If 
you compare I. Cor. 12: 12-29, with Gen. 2: 24; 
and also 1. Cor. 6: 15-17, and Eph. 5 : 30-32, you 
will see that the universal unity of the members of 
Christ, is described in the same terms that are used 
to describe marriage-unity. This whole idea is logi- 
cally developed in the Bible Argument which we 
have published. I refer you to that now as doing 
thorough justice to the subject. What I have said 
will, with further study, show you that as far as the 
Bible has instructions for our position in God’s 
programme, it justifies our Social Theory. 


Oscar.—It is strange that the soundness of your 
Social Theory depends on the truth about Christ’s 
Second Coming. I begin to suspect that if I had 
studied more thoroughly what you have published 
about that, I should have made better progress. 


Gerard.—You are not alone in that mistake 
Many who have experimented in. Communism have 
failed because the desire for social and+ sexual 
freedom has so filled their eye, that they have not 
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studied the foundation on which alone it can be 
built. F. W. S. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 





HRIST said, “It is more blessed to give 

than to receive. This saying is seen to be 
strikingly true when applied to the matter of edzf- 
cation. It is more blessed to edify than to be edi- 
fied. A state of non-edification, or of merely pas- 
sive reception, is indeed far from being a blessed 
one. In mesmerism, those who are merely recipi- 
ents of the influences brought to bear on them, are 
thrown into a kind of stupor or sleep, and the in- 
fluences which may be derived from the reading of 
books, newspapers, etc., tend to produce a similar 
result on those who passively receive them. Stand- 
ing in this negative attitude as subjects of /terary 
mesmerism, the more persons read the less power 
they may have to think and write for themselves. 
The ability to receive continuous edification is 
manifestly dependent on the reciprocal action of 
the two principles of giving and receiving. Those 
who best discharge the function of distributing edi- 
fication will receive the most profit in return; 
while on the contrary, those who make it their sole 
business to be edified, will lose, by a natural pro- 
cess the faculty of profiting by what they receive. 
As in the case of the man in the parable, who hid 
his talent in the earth, refusing to put it to the ex- 
changers, “even that which they have” will be 
taken away. 

The CrrcuLaR will seek to codperate with the 
principle, that every man should give as well as re- 
ceive—produce as well as consume—edify as well 
as be edified. It should not be considered as the 
organ of a few persons, but as the organ of the true- 
hearted every-where—growing up in power and 
edification with their growth. We may add that 
by writing out their best thoughts for the Cir- 
CULAR, its friends will realize its highest value, 
thus making it an occasion of improvement in 
both giving and receiving. SCRIBO. 


HOW TO GIVE CRITICISM. 





“ Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

Criticism must be combined with love, to be use- 
ful and healthy. It is like the union of oxygen 
and nitrogen to form air. Nitrogen, pure, is des- 
tructive; but in its combinations, it is necessary to 
life. Or we may compare criticism to machinery, 
which needs to be carefully oiled, in order to be 
safe. Without the lubrication of love, criticism 
would work more mischief and distress, than it 
would do good. To use another comparison, so- 
ciety should be &wzt together in love, before the 
strain of criticism is put on. 

As individuals, we must love before we criticise. 
Christ was qualified to be the jwdge of the world, 
by the love he showed, in laying down his life for 
it. Criticism bathed in love, wounds but to heal. 
Bathed in personal feelings, it leaves a poison. 
There is great sensibility to criticism in most 
persons—the nerves of egotism are wonderfully 
delicate, they cringe at the slightest touch; it 
requires wisdom to criticise faithfully, and yet 
avoid unnecessary irritation. 

There must not only be love, but vesfect—such 
a recognition of the divine birthright of man, as 
will make us fear to be oppressive or to lord it over 
any one. Whatever a person’s faults are, if he is 
a believer, Christ is in him ; and there is one sense 
in which it may be said, “‘ Who shall lay any thing 
to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that 
justifieth ; who is he that condemneth ?” Criticism 
should carry no savor of condemnation. There 
should be discrimination between the spirit that is 
on a person, or his superficial character, and his 
heart, where Christ is. The object of criticism is 


id 





only to destroy the husk, which conceals his in- 
ward beauty. 

Frequently persons excuse themselves from 
criticising another, because they have the same 
faults themselves ; but that is a false principle. 
Criticism is not directed against persons but against 
spirits ; and one good way to separate ourselves 
from an evil spirit is to criticise its manifestation 
in others. When a criticism is going round, it is 
common for persons who are not particularly ac- 
quainted with the individual whois the subject, 
to have nothing to say; but a very slight acquaint- 
ance will give us some impression, and simply 
expressed, it might hit the mark exactly. If you 
can not speak certainly, tell your impression, how- 
ever vague. 


It is often useful to describe some specific mani- 
festation of the fault you are criticising—a particu- 
lar instance to illustrate adds decidedly to the 
effect. 

Again, “If a brother be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness.” Meekness is the spirit in 
which we want a person to receive criticism ; 
and we must give it in the same spirit that it is de- 
sirable to provoke on the other side. Combative- 
ness will provoke retaliation ; a proud spirit will 
provoke self-justification, and so on. These gentle 
qualities of patience, meekness and charity, do not 
exclude a just indignation against wrong. Vehe- 
mence of spirit and a godly anger are often 
necessary to give execution to the shaft of criticism. 
Paul instructs Titus to rebuke the obtuseness of 
the Cretans, “ sharply.” 





COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—The farmers are shearing their flocks in the yard 
across the way, and the ear-piercing cries that es- 
cape the struggling sheep, as fleece after fleece is 
snipped off their woolly backs, are most distract- 
ing sounds to editors and typos. 


—We have named one of our babies Haydn 
after the famous composer of music. From bio- 
graphical sketches of the musician we glean the 
following items. He lived between 1732 and 1809. 
“For more than half a century music flowed from 
his pen in a continuous stream, always new, always 
attractive, always cheerful, always beautiful, often 
grand, sometimes reaching the sublime, but never 
betraying any touches of really tragic sorrow or 
grief. He was the musical apostle of the beautiful 
and happy. Haydn appears to have been exempt 
from the spirit of rivalry and envy. On one occa- 
sion he designated Mozart as the first composer of 
the world. His happy and genial temperament is 
reflected in his compositions.” 


—A thunder-and-lightning hail-storm came crash- 
ing down on Sunday evening (7), perfectly furious 
in “the power of its might.” The _ hail-stones 
played the “points of war” on the tin roof, and 
beat a lively tattoo on the window-panes, while the 
fearful lightnings flashed, and the frequent claps of 
thunder sounded like great guns. The angry 
storm soon spent itself, and later in the evening a 
clear sky and bright shining stars betokened more 
peaceful times. But we have since learned of the 
havoc made by the huge thunder-bolts which came 
“hurling headlong down ” in the villages of Clinton 
and Hamilton. Rumor says that great damage was 
done’to a public building in the former, and that a 
church was literally torn to pieces in the latter. 
Destruction quick and sure. 

Fune 4th.—The fruit department begins opera- 
tions to-day canning pine-apples in their new 
preserving-room at the Arcade, which by the way 
is large and commodious. Over three thousand 
pine-apples were purchased in New York last week, 
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and by a special arrangement made with the Mid- 
Jand R. R. Company, within thirty hours after 
transfer from the hold of the schooner they were 
safely deposited in our Keep. This quick transit 
we consider a great advantage in our favor over 
past methods and we are particularly grateful for 
it. The Midland Company, especially its freight 
department, under the management of D. Farlin 
Esq., is exhibiting great enterprise in accomoda- 
ting the public with both moderate rates of charges 
and rapid transportation. We wish it all man- 
ner of success. In regard to pine-apples our 
buyer was particularly fortunate in purchasing 
from a cargo of fruit harvested when ripe or very 
nearly so. Much of this fruit which grows in the 
West Indies, is cut while green and hence is un- 
wholesome to the consumer. 


Our new quarters for canning and bottling fruit 
in the Arcade this season, are quite superior to 
those of the past two years; especially in regard 
to room. Indeed, on the first day, we did not feel 
quite at home with so much surplus space; and 
yet we can foresee that before the season closes 
we shall appropriate the whole of this seventy by 
eighty-four feet room. Our new Eclipse boiler, 
built at Pittsburg Pa., works well on the start, and 
bids fair to do excellent service: though it is too 
soon to speak positively in regard to it. It is of forty- 
five horse-power and will bear one hundred pounds 
pressure to the square inch. It is doubtful if 
we Shall at any time, even during the corn-packing 
season, use more than half of its capacity. This 
gives us a feeling of safety against explosion. On 
the whole the outlook for the season is indeed 
hopeful. The prospect for an abundant fruit har- 
vest, to say nothing of other things, was never 
better and our hearts are thankful to the Great 
Giver of All. H. W. B. 


Thursday 11.—The sun shines; and the young 
folks are made happy. This is the appointed day 
for our eight smallest children in the South-room 
to take a ride in the cars and spend the day at 
Joppa. Breakfast is through with sooner than 
usual (who ever knew children to have an appetite 
on such occasions?) a busy half hour is spent in 
preparation for the expected jaunt, and just before 
train-time, eight little smiling faces issue from the 
house, attended by their four careful guardians, and 
take their way to the station, followed by many in- 
terested lookers-on. They are soon aboard the 
cars, and we see no more of them till the evening 
train returns them-to us safe and sound and sun- 
burnt. 


—A lady friend sends us a few lines about the 
white-headed robin, and though since it was written 
we have received considerable information respect- 
ing this bird (her letter having lain neglected in her 
portfolio for several weeks), we are glad to add it to 
our stock of facts in natural history : 

™ » April 30, 1874. 

_ “Dear Miss Epiror :—I have just read in the 
Cikcuvar for April 27th on page 138, about the 
white-headed robin. Four or five years ago, one 
summer day in a field near our house, I saw, and a 
friend who was with me saw as plainly, a robin (so 
near to us that we could not mistake the species— 
seeing the size, shape. action, flight), which seemed 
to have the back and a large part of the front and 
under parts white. We were greatly surprised for 
we had never heard of any thing of the kind. But 
summer-before-last a robin marked largely and ir- 
regularly with white, was seen repeatedly by this 
friend and myself and by others, in a street near 
us where it Jived during the season. By a good 
deal of inquiry since we have become satisfied that 
the phenomenon is not very remarkable.” 





—Not long ago D. came under criticism for 
some unadvised move, which, though an occasion 
of deep humiliation and suffering, seemed not to 
interfere with his general good fellowship with the 
Community. On the contrary, he came from under 
the temporary eclipse, as buoyant and sparkling as 
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ever. 


Where some would have been cast down, 
he seemed perfectly undisturbed. So entirely did 
he rise above the affliction that came upon him, 
that some of us were led to wonder if he had laid 


it to heart as he ought. A few evenings later ina 
conversation about him, this fact was alluded to, 
and many expressed admiration for the way he had 
behaved under the trial, when N. remarked: 


“One of the great difficulties in the Community 
is reconciling spontaneity with obedience and 
criticism. There must be a way to reconcile the 
two—a way to organize and act as we act on one 
another—to come into subordination and give criti- 
cism full play, and yet every man of us keep his spon- 
taneity and act himself out freely. It strikes me 
that D. has got as near to a solution of that prob- 
lem as any one of us. On the one hand he takes 
criticism well—is subordinate and obedient ; and 
yet he is a man who is full of his own ideas and 
activity. He seems to have found out a way to 
act himself out—sometimes blundering along— 
and then taking criticism as it comes upon him, in 
such a way as to make the most of himself in 
our system of improvement. I wish that there 
were many more who would feel easy under criti- 
cism, take it so as to make good use of it, and not 
lose their freedom ; make up their minds to blunder 
along and improve by finding out their mistakes.” 


—A thrifty farmer in our neighborhood wishing 
to have a little carpentry done, called into our shop 
one morning, thinking, no doubt, it would be a very 
easy matter to do it himself. So, instead of calling 
on any of our workmen to saw his lumber for him, 
or even asking permission to use the tools, he went 
directly to the circular-saw, and almost before any 
one knew what he was about, started it and began 
his work. He had not worked long, however, be- 
fore the men were startled by a sudden scream, 
which they soon discovered came from the poor 
fellow. A sad accident had befallen him. The saw 
had caught his hand and cleft off his thumb, badly 
mangling two fingers, and making a deep incision 
across the palm of his hand. Our men rendered 
him all the aid possible; and the surgeon and 
sympathetic friends did the rest. But the last we 
heard, two of his fingers had to be taken off to 
prevent inflammation of the hand itself, and it is 
greatly feared he will lose the other two. A sad 
affair for a working-man. However, we are com- 
forted to learn that he is a well-to-do farmer, and 
not entirely dependent on his two hands for sub- 
sistence. How many will learn from this accident 
that the circular-saw is a dangerous tool in the 
hand of novices ? 


—A good joke is, or should be, public property, 
and we make free plunder whenever by chance or 
otherwise, we come across one. We purloin the 
following from a journal written expressly for our 
friends at W. C. Miss Such-a-one not a very long 
time ago was presented with a bottle of soda-water 
syrup. It proved to be very nice. Wishing one 
evening to treat a lady friend who had called on 
her, she brought out the bottle with the air of a 
good hostess, and with an appropriate flourish, 
proceeded to prepare the beverage in the usual 
style, agitating the pungent decoction with great 
velocity, and expecting momently to see the liquid 
become one mass of white foam. But alas! all in 
vain. To her utter surprise the fluid obstinately 
refused to effervesce, and she was obliged to forego 
the pleasure of treating her friend. The next day 
she made the astonishing discovery that she had 
mistaken powdered borax for soda! Sad to say 
she whispered her folly to a companion, who in 
turn whispered it to some one else. The conse- 
quence was, that a few evenings later Mr. —— 
called at her door, and asked in a very sober man- 
ner if she had any borax. The unsuspecting crea- 
ture replied that she had, and started to get it for him, 








when he turned away with a Jaugh, remarking that 
he would wait till he wanted some soda water ! 


—One morning last week (June 2)a large assem- 
bly—men, women and laughing children—convened 
in front of the house, each animated with the de- 
sire to see the forthcoming novel event, of three 
fine horses harnessed before a new, shining, covered 
carriage, and their two drivers, Martin K. and 
James V., who report said, would in a few moments 
leave this vicinity on an “overland route” for W. C. 
Promptly at 7 o’clock, the time agreed, the vehicle 
rolled up before the door ; our two stalwarts leaped 
in, bade a hasty adieu to the admiring throng, and 
with one crack of the whip over the heads of the 
three mettlesome steeds, started off at a round pace 
for their lengthy journey. As the carriage was in- 
tended as a surprise-gift to the W. C. family 
from O. C., and any premature report would spoil 
half the pleasure, we were exhorted to secresy. 
But word has been received from W. C., that on 
Sunday forenoon, June 7, at half past eleven, “an 
unusual amount of noise was heard outdoors, a clap- 
ping of hands and exclamations of ‘Is’nt it grand ?’ 
The noise summons the whole family to see the cause 
of the turmoil, which proves to be the arrival of a fine 
carriage and three splendid horses. ‘Is this carriage 
really for us?’ asks one. ‘Who ever dreamt of 
such a thing?’ says another. Some of the younger 
members rush toward Mr. Kinsley (who was in the 
secret) and ‘take him to do’ for making them sup- 
pose all along that a wagon was coming. The 
late O. C. folks stand enjoying our surprise— 
for once we really did have a surprise—and we 
have no words to tell you how much we appreciate 
the present. Martin and James report a pleasant 
journey, having driven about forty miles a day. 
They stopped first at Richfield Springs—crossed 
the Hudson at Catskill—arrived at Prospect on 
Saturday evening at 6 o’clock—stopped over night 
at our friend Mr. Smith’s, where this morning 
Martin washed off the carriage and James rubbed 
down the horses, so that when they should arrive 
here, every thing would be in good style.” 


—The case of one of the chiJdren—a lad of ten 
years—was brought before a late meeting by the 
children’s department, for criticism. A bad spirit- 
ual control has been over the boy for some time, 
making him heedless, and disobedient and selfish. 
Punishments had only a temporary effect, and the 
criticisms at the children’s house seemed unavailing. 
It was thought that his condition was one of real 
possession, and nothing less than the judgment 
and prayers of the whole family, could free him. 
It was remarked that at times the boy came under 
a good influence and was conscientious and edifying, 
and really endeavored to please his guardians; but 
horizontal fellowship is particularly pernicious in 
his case, making him troublesome and unmanage- 


able. He is apt to go to excess in whatever he 
does. Some one said that one of the greatest diffi- 


culties with him is his lack of self-respect; if he 
could learn to respect himself he would be ashamed 
of the way he acts under these bad controls, and 
that would enable him to correct his faults. We 
must get at a kind of treatment, which will af- 
fect the control he is under. In view of his ten- 
dency to go to excess—often indulging his appetite 
for food regardless of consequences—Mr. N. sug- 
gested the following, which met with the approval 
of all present: 

“T have the impression that the control that is 
upon B. has certain physical conditions that favor 
itand give place toit. Particularly I think that 
his alimentiveness is inordinate from what I have 
noticed. He is a greedy eater. At any rate, 
whether he eats too much or not, I know that in 
my eftorts to overcome sin in my early experience, 
I had to learn the value of fasting, and if B. really 
wants to be a good boy, he had better try it; every 








few days let him go without a meal. I used to fast 
two days ina week, when I was a young man try- 
ing to overcome the flesh. I know there is benefit 
in the conditions which that practice gives Some- 
time or other he will have to learn to control his 
appetite if he wants to control his spirit and be a 
good boy. I should judge this devil that controls 
him at times, is the same kind that Christ talked 
about, when he said ‘ This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting.’ I advise B., and those who 
have the care of him, to bring to bear the higher 
power that is involved in prayer and fasting, on 
his case.”,—We are glad to learn from Mr. K. that 
this criticism has already affected B.; that he isa 
great deal more docile and manageable. The new 
remedy has been tried on one or two occasions 
with good effect, the boy readily acquiescing in the 
suggestion, and there is no doubt in the minds of 
his parents, that it is through his alimentiveness that 
the bad spirits have access to him. If he can be 
taught self-control in this one thing, we need have 
no fears for him in any thing else. 


—The following conversation which took place 
several years ago, seems particularly appropriate 
at the present time, when we are considering the 
best way to treat our children : 


From an Old File. 


W. H. W.—The practice of petting children is 
a very cruel thing, to say nothing of its effect on 
those who indulge in it. I think it is a very great 
evil to the children, as it tends to produce disobe- 
dience, ill-nature and ill-health. 


C. A. M—Mr. N. once suggested that the per- 
sons selected to work at the children’s house should 
be those who do not pet the children, and that those 
who are disposed to have special favorites or to show 
partiality to children should not be called to live 
there. I think it would be proper to make that 
kind of discrimination. 


S. K. D.—Those children who have been petted 
a good deal have certainly been injured by it. 

G. C.—I think that is true. 

W. H. W.—I think we may as well class pet- 
ing of children with special love, and let it go out 
with that dispensation. 

C. A. M—Itisacarnal working of the affec- 
tions. 

W. H. W.—Petting generates stickiness in 
children and makes them cry and cling to those 
who pet them. 

E. H. H.—It is the same spirit that expresses 
itself in petting dolls, cats, dogs and other animals. 
You will notice that it is something that a spiritu- 
ally minded person will not do. You do not see 
earnest men and women petting children or ani- 
mals. People that indulge in it are governed by 
outside appearance and not by internal relation. 

W. H. W.—They are respecters of persons, and 
go by fancy a great deal. 

G. C.—Yes—by fancy or by mere human or ani- 
mal affections: there is not any real inspiration 
about it. 

E. H. H.—\t would be a good resolve for us all 
to make, that we will love the truth and will not 
love to be petted: that we will love to be associa- 
ted with those who love the truth and do not pet 
us. If you consult the interests of the flesh you 
will go on and select for your companions those 
who commend, flatter and pet you ; but as we go in 
for eternal fellowship and for laying a foundation of 
happiness and social comfort to last for eternity, and 
include God and the angels, we shall seek compan- 
ions that will be faithful and wont drop down to us, 
or draw us from the truth. I hate the whole system 
of petting. It is perilous to the soul. 

W. G. K.—I have noticed among the children 
that those who are petted most are weak and sickly. 

E. H. H.—1 never get any comfort out of chil- 
dren that are petted. 
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Cc. O.—I think petting is apt to produce disre- 
spect in children. 

&£. H. H-—The devil is sure to be hanging 
around where petting is going on. . 

H. M. W.—1 think this petting spirit worships 
the body and forgets that the chiid has a soul to 
be saved. 

H. E. A.—1 have noticed that those who make 
a special pet of some one child are quite apt to 
have a strong dislike to some other child or to more 
than one, and in some cases | have thought they 
did not treat well the children they did not fancy. 
I sympathize heartily with the judgment of this 
spirit. 

H. W. B.—I desire in my heart to join this 
crusade against petting and do all | can to drive it 
out of my own heart and out of the whole Commu- 
nity. 

O. C. April 20, 1869. 
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BACKWOODS BILLS. 

HOSE who go to our delectable land, Joppa, 

these days, report that there are some draw- 
backs there to the enjoyment of what the poet 
calls the “honey, heavy dew of slumber.” The 
trumpet of the mosquito is heard there, and, as 
everybody knows, his is a trumpet which gives 
torth no uncertain sound. The mosquitoes at Joppa 
seem to feel a pressure to be on duty day and night 
this tine weather, but they make their special etfort, 
that, is have a kind of grand reved//e, about four 
o’clock A.M. It is surprising to see with what 
readiness folks can leave their beds at tour o’clock 
in the morning when the mosquito has sounded 
his charge. After manfully fighting the mosquito 
for about ten hours the other day, L. was heard to 
philosophize in this way; “I declare, Joppa would 
be a splendid place to send alazy man to now. 
I don’t believe Solomon would have had occasion 
to say as much as he did about the sluggard it 
mosquitoes had been plenty in his day. It is 
plain that everybody would have risen with the lark 
in order to avoid the mosquito.” At Joppa we 
have an abundance of mosquito-netting and penny- 
royal ointment; but for ail these, the mosquito 
contrives to do a considerable amount of ingenious 
blood-letting. R., whose skin is thin, thinks that 
the mosquito is not an impartial insect, but that he 
likes some persons much better then he does 
others. ‘“ Why, look at me,” says R. holding up 
both hands swelled with bites, “1 have lost at 
least torty drops of good blood, and S. N. says that 
they don’t trouble him at all !” 

At dinner one day we fell to recounting al) the 
Munchausen stories we had ever heard about 
mosquitoes. One told of a man in a swampy, 
mosquito-breeding place who lost a valuable cow. 
While scouring the woods in search of her he 
came to the skeleton of his cow, freshly picked 
clean, and at a little distance a mosquito was lean- 
ing against a tree picking his tezth with the horns! 
This was followed by a story about a man who 
was carrying a copper kettle through a wood when 
he was attacked by a swarm of mosquitoes. ‘To 
protect himself he doubled himself up on the 
ground and pulled the kettle over him. He soon 
heard a peculiar, boring sound, and, on looking 
up, saw, to his great dismay that the mosquitoes 
were boring through the kettle. A bright idea 
occurred to him and by means of a hammer which 
he had with him he riveted their proboscides to 
the bottom of the kettle as fast as they came 
through. Presently he had so many of these rivet- 
ed to the bottom of the kettle, that they flew 
away bearing the kettle with them, and what be- 
came of the man we don’t know. Another was 
reminded of an old uncle who would always see 
some good point in every living thing. One 
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summer when the mosquitoes were peculiarly 
troublesome, one of Uncle J.’s nephews thought he 
would see if his relative’s universal good feeling 
would hold out toward the mosquito. So selecting 
a moment when Uncle J. was busily fighting a 
cloud of these pestiferous insects, he remarked; 
“Well, Uncle J., the mosquito is a pretty good 
thing after all; a kind ot pleasant adjunct to civili- 
zation.” Uncle J. looked stern for a moment, but 
recovering himself he said; * Yes, there isn’t any 
circumlocution about a mosquito ; he comes right 
to the point, instead of buzzing around to no 
purpose.” 


“GETTING THE BAG.” 
(A Vermont phrase for getting the mitten.) 

Thursday morning E. S. B. and Mr. N. were 
trolling in the river and after catching some fish 
and putting them in a bag which hung in the water, 
Mr. N. caught a very fine pickerel, the largest one 
he had ever taken, weighing three or four pounds. 
The great fellow flounced about in the boat until 
E. put him into the fish-bag with his fellow captives. 
“Catching a fish like that,” said E. “gives me a 
a sensation in the solar-plexus; it is like drinking 
a glass of wine.” 

As the boat came homeward the theme uppermost 
for conversation was the splendid pickerel in the 
bag. When the shore was reached Mr. S. the 
veteran fisherman, was summoned to witness the 
unloading the precious freight o1 the fish-bag. E. 
officiated at turning the bag upside-down on the 
grass. Mr.N.stood by to watch the expression 
on Mr. S.’s face as the great fellow appeared, 
and to receive the congratulation of the sympa- 
theticfisherman. E.turned the mouth of the bag 
down, shook it, and shook it ; out poured the small 
fish and one pickerel a foot long. ‘ Well,” said 
Mr. S. that zsa good one.” “That is not the 
one,” said E. contemptuously plunging his hand and 
arm into the bag and feeling in every corner tora hole 
where the fish couldhaveescaped. ‘Well! Well!” 
sighed E. “Did you let the mouth of the bag 
trail in the water?” asked Mr. S. “Yes” said 
E. “There are spaces between the drawing 
strings where he must have got out,” said Mr .N. 
“When I put my fish-bag overboard” said Mr. S. 
“1 let the mouth hang in the boat, so if a fish gets 
out he comes into the boat. You may comfort 
yourselves in thinking that if you do not catch that 
pickerel again, somebody else will.” Mr. N. tried 
to console E. by telling him ‘We have plenty of 
fish.” “1 know it” said E. “but 1 wanted to show 
this one.” 

While E. was chuckling over the supposed cap- 
tive in the bag and saying “it was like drinking a 
glass of wine to catch such a fish,” the fish thought 
it was a good sensation to be drinking soft water 
free in the river. On the whole the adventure par- 
takes of the nature of a “cheap entertainment.” 
Mr. N. had all the fun of catching the fish, E. all 
the satistaction of gloating over the prize, the fish 
had all the fun of escaping, and the folks all the 
tun of laughing over the adventure. “Yes” said 
Mr. N. as he leaned back in the rocking-chair, “the 
laugh we have got from this lost fish, is worth three 
or tour of such fish brought home.” 





“LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD!” 

We tind here at Joppa the same forest trees, the 
same wild flowers and the same birds as at our 
Connecticut home. The oak and chestnut, the 
trailing arbutus, wild azalia and wild lupin, the 
whip-poor-will and red tanager, are all familiar to us 
at Wallingiord, but are quite wanting at O. C. 
Here, however, twelve miles north trom O. C. on 
the border of Oneida Lake they reappear. The 
arbutus is abundant and more perfect and 
beautiful than that which our Wallingford friends 
have often taken pains to send to the family at 
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Oneida. An oak throws its shade on our door- 
step. A rosy girl from a farm-house up the river 
comes and brings us great bunches of azalias and 
lupins, more brightly colored and exquisite in form 
than many aconservatory plant ; and when we are 
quite overwhelmed with the little sister’s bounty, 
she says she will bring us more of the flowers at 
night. Finally the whip-poor-will with its song or 
its talk—which you will—makes the dusk vocal 
every night and morning. Its power in sostenuto 
is marvelous. 
Now for something new: We were out one day, 
a party of us, not far from the house, when we 
heard the accustomed evening note, loud and shrill, 
whip-poor-will ! whip-poor-will/ \t was high noon 
and the place was an open spot in the woods. 
“Why!” said several, ‘‘ Who ever heard the whip- 
poor-will before in the day time?” And all turned 
to look at the bird. ‘There it sat on a tree near by, 
and we thought at first we were going to see some- 
thing that even veteran hunters seldom know by 
sight, when it struck up another song, and then 
beginning to be aware of our attention it gave a 
screech and flew off. ‘The screech betrayed it—it 
was a Cat-bird and we had heard it mock a whip- 
poor-will. No wonder; the reiteration of the 
whip-poor-will must impress itself on the musical 
memory of a mocking-bird if any sound could, and 
the cat bird, which every boy stones, is a species of 
mocking-bird. It belongs to the great family of 
beautiful songsters, the thrushes, and to the same 
genus as the proper mocking-bird. Its mew, from 
which it gets its name, is one of its imitations 
perhaps, rather than a discordancy of its own. 
G. J. H. 


AN OCEAN OF AIR. 





We live and move at the bottom of an ocean, a 
great ocean, not of water, but of air. All that we 
do, every motion that we make, our walks, talking, 
singing, breathing, sleeping, our living and dying, 
are done with a pressing flood of an elastic fluid 
about us which we call air, or the atmosphere. It 
is a wonderful fluid, the great medium through 
which plants get their food, and animals the oxy- 
gen to burn the effete matters within them, and 
thereby to keep up the heat of their bodies. We 
are organized to live in this air-ocean, and we can 
not rise to the top of itand exist. Just as sea- 
snails, crabs, lobsters, and sea-crawlers of all kinds 
move over the bottom of the Atlantic or Pacific 
with the watery fluids bearing heavily upon them 
from all directions, so we travel about on the bot- 
tom of the air-ocean with a fluid enveloping us 
just as real as that in which the lobster moves or 
the fish swims. *- * * It will not be difficult 
for us to realize the fact that we are thus animals 
living in an ocean if we stop for a moment and 
analyze the nature of the wind. Wind is this very 
fluid in motion. It is like a current of the sea, 
which sometimes is gentle, gracefully bending the 
sea-weed, and then sometimes strong, carrying 
before it sand, gravel, and rocks. So the wind 1s 
gentle when the air-fluid moves slowly, but territic 
when at its maximum and hurricane speed. In the 
latter case ithas immense power, and can pros- 
trate forests, walls and cities. 

Who will say that this invisible, and, when calm, 
unobtrusive air is not a real substance and a 
power? Who will say it can not strike blows far 
more effective than ‘Titanic trip-hammers? The 
jockey wears a tight and buttoned coat to keep the 
air from retarding too much his speed; the great 
ship unfurls her canvas, praying the same fluid for 
greater speed; the sweltering adipose lady pushes 
it with a tan by her face to carry off superfluous 
heat ; the eagle rests her wings upon it, and holds 
herself up; it pumps water, grinds corn and wheat, 
carries the clouds trom the seas and irrigates con- 
tinents. 

What is the depth of the zrial ocean in which 
we live? It has a top surface, which, perhaps, is 
as well defined as that of the watery Atlantic. We 
can never ascend to this top, for God has so or- 
ganized us that we must remain at the bottom, 
where the fluid is heaviest and densest. Exactly 
how far it is above our cities, fields, hills and heads 
to the top, beyond which there is no atmosphere, 
we can not say, for scientists have but approxi- 
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mately solved the problem. The distance has been 
estimated to be not far from 50 miles. There is, 
however, some reason to think it greater. 

When arock, a meteor, for many meteors are 
nothing but rocks, falls from inter-planetary spaces 
to the earth, it must of course, first plunge into the 
air. In doing this, so soon as it strikes the top of 
the air it becomes hot, and soon red or white hot, 
owing to the concussion and friction produced. 
This enables us to see the meteor as a point or 
ball of fire darting swiftly in the sky. Some of the 
meteors become white hot at a distance of seventy 
or eighty miles, or even more, above the earth, 
indicating that the height of the atmosphere is 
greater than fifty miles. 

The ocean-air envelops the whole earth. Its 
upper part’ is exceedingly diffuse and light. A 
thimbleful taken at the bottom then poured out at 
the top would expand immensely, filling a space 
of many cubic feet or yards. Like all other mat- 
ter, air has weight, and the great density of the low- 
er portion of the air is due to the pressure of that 
above. If we make a huge pile of very light fleecy 
cotton, the portion at the bottom will be pressed 
down, and a cubic inch of it will be compact and 
heavy while at the upper surface a cubic inch will 
have the levity of the softest feathers. So with 
the air. 

At the bottom of the erial ocean the weight up- 
on a cubic inch is fifteen pounds. If the scalp of 
a man be estimated to contain 36 square inches, 
then he bears on the top of his head a weight of 
540 pounds. The reason why this great weight is 
not felt is that the air is below his head and in his 
mouth nostrils and ears, pressing upward with as 
much force as that with which the air on the scalp 
presses down.—Cincinnati Saturday Night. 





THE NEWS. 


There are 14,000 Jews in Palestine who are almost in 
a condition of starvation. 





The Midland Railway has at last been judiciously de- 
clared a bankrupt, but it is not probable that the sale of 
the road will take place for several months. 


In India there have been several heavy rains which 
have so improved the crops that there is little appre- 
hension of further suffering. The famine still prevails 
in some districts however. 


There is much discussion in Congress as to how the 
amount of the Geneva award should be distributed. 
The difficulty is that every one who sustained losses 
from English built rebel cruisers during our war wants 
his loss paid, and there is not enough of the award to 
pay them all, as many claims were not allowed by the 
Geneva Arbitrators, This makes a lively struggle as 
to who shall get the money. 


A party of American Pilgrims have gone to Rome, 
been presented to the Pope—whose hand each was 
graciously permitted to kiss—made gifts to him, and 
were to receive Communion from the hands of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff on Thursday last. His Holiness said that 
amid the darkness now overshadowing the world it was 
as a ray of light to him to know that the Catholic re- 
ligion was so rapidly gaining in America. 


A fourth ocean cable is about to be laid, the points of 
connection being thee extreme west of Ireland and 
Straw’s Point, New Hampshire. The cable has been 
made by Messrs. Siemens Brothers of London, at a cost 
of £1,300,000, including laying and delivering to the 
company in working order. The deep sea cable is very 
light, weighing only three tons to the mile, while the 
shore ends are very large and heavy, being 24 inches in 
diameter, and weighing 18 tons to the mile. ‘The shore 
end from Halifax to the New Hampshire terminus has 
already been laid. 


Mr. Logan has presented a bill in Congress propos- 
ing to incorporate a Commercial Railway Company with 
a capital of $200,000,000 to construct and operate a 
railroad with four or more tracks from New York to 
Chicago and St. Louis. The road is to be begun with- 
in two years and finished within twelve years from the 
enactment of the bill. ‘The rates for the transportation 
of passengers and freight are to be fixed by a Commission 
composed of three persons appointed by the President 
of the U. S., one person by the Governor of each State 
through which the road shall pass, and three persons by 
the corporation; but the charges shall not exceed 10 
cents per bushel of grain per car load, bulk freight, and 





36 cents per barrel of flour, from Chicago or St. Louis 
to Jersey city. 

President Grant’s ‘‘memorandum” to Senator Jones 
on the currency question excites much interest and 
draws out many comments all — the country. 
It contains seven propositions which may be con- 
densed as follows : 

1. It is our duty to return to a specie basis at the 
earliest practicable day. 

2. The time has come when it can be done, or at 
least begun. 


3, The legal tender clause shonid be repealed, to take 
effect, say June 1st, 1875. 

4. After July 1st, 1876, the currency issued by the 
United States should be redeemed in coin and never 
re-issued. 

5. After the date fixed for redemption no bill returned 
to the Treasurer to be exchanged for new bills should 
be replaced by bills of less denomination then ten dol- 
lars. 


6. I would, by economy and increased taxes, provide 
an excess of revenue over current expenditures. 


7. All taxes after redemption begins, should be paid 
in coin or United States notes. 


A NATURALIST’s JOY—AN INCIDENT FROM THE 
STUDIES OF PENIKESE.—On Saturday the 26th of July, 
while one of the students in the laboratory was dissect- 
ing a skate, he found in the body of the fish an egg: 
Now this may seem a matter of very small consequence, 
especially if he has walked along the beach and noticed 
how frequently the curious shell which incloses this egg 
may be seen. It certainly seemed quite an indifferent 
matter to the student, and when he took his way up to 
the Professor to exhibit his discovery, he had very little 
idea of the sensation he was about to cause. An exclama- 
tion from Dr. Wilder, to whom it was first shown, 
brought forward Professor Agassiz, and the excessive 
astonishment and satisfaction which he manifested, 
immediately called around him a wondering circle of 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Prof. Agassiz was interested in the egg, we in him, and 
it seemed quite worth our while to observe him, as he 
studied it. Beaming and sparkling with delight, he sur- 
prised us by saying : ‘‘ No human eye, so far as record- 
ed, has ever seen what we now see, an egg in the body 
of the skate. I have been looking for thirty years for 
this very thing.”” He seemed as happy and as nervous 
as an inexperienced young maiden with an unexpected 
love-letter. When he began to trim away the flesh so 
as to show the egg in its bed to better advantage, his 
hand trembled so that he could hardly use it. 
was to come. 


But more 
As he was carefully, slowly clipping away 
the fleshy covering, there came a sudden, a very ex- 
pressive, ‘‘Ah-h-h,” and then the words, “ Truly, here 
are two of them; how beautiful they are! The sight 
of those two eggs alone would pay me for my whole 
summer’s work !” And then, with a soft, happy, boy- 
ish whistle, he went on with the dissecting to make it 
ready for the drawing master. 

When it was drawn, showing both eggs entire in the 
shells, it was brought down for a second dissection, pre- 
paratory to a second drawing. On removing the upper 
part of one of the shells, there appeared a very pretty 
egg somewhat like a hen’s egg, with this difference ; 
The yolk was pink instead of yellow, and about half as 
large as the yolk of ahen’segg. Its general appearance, 
including the germinative vesicle, suggested the idea of 
some large bird’s egg. At this the professor’s feelings 
and the interest of those observing reached a climax. 
“ Before it is moved,” said he, “I must take a good 
look at it, lest something happen to it.” “ Ah!” con- 
tinued he, “it is a splendid sight ; it is the most beau- 
tiful specimen I ever saw. Now, Dr. Wilder, raise it 
out of the water ; stop! give me a look at it in the air 
before it goes into the alcohol. Yes, there is the blas- 
toderm perfect. Now carefully lower it into the alcohol ; ” 
then a long, fond, happy look before the utterance, evi- 
dently with intense feeling and apparently with perfect 
sincerity, of the following words: “I would not take 
$2,000 for that rare specimen. No human eye but ours 
has ever seen it. I would not exchange it for the Mad- 
onna of Raphael. Come, Mr. Hawkins, draw this 
beautiful thing once more.” —Zx. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 
Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, 





[T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Soctalisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’’ ‘Spirit 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hana-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” “Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’ and ‘** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


““"Trap- 
They 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 


No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 


Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








